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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We have a favor to ask of our readers. Almost every week we get at 
least one request by an old or new subscriber for back issues. Up to now we 
have been able to meet the demand, but now we find ourselves short of two 
issues—Vol. II, Nos. 5 and 7 (September and November 1950). Would those 
readers who do not keep a complete file of MR be good enough to send 
us their copies of either or both of these two issues? In return we shall be 
glad to extend your subscriptions by one or two issues. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


KOREA—ONE YEAR LATER 


It seems most likely that a cease-fire will soon be agreed to in 
Korea—perhaps even before this is in print. We wholeheartedly 
welcome this development. One thing is certain: either the Korean 
war is stopped or it will spread until it becomes a world war. If it 
is stopped now, the world will have one more chance, perhaps the 
last, to organize peace. 

How can this be done? 


It is from the point of view of this question that we think it 
most important to review the Korean war—its origins, how it came 
to take the course it did, and what unsettled issues it leaves in its wake. 
The Korean war has many lessons to teach, and the sooner we can 
master them and learn to apply our knowledge to the problems ahead, 
the more effectively we shall be able to work for peace. 


The Background: American-Chinese Relations, 1945-1948 


The story begins with the surrender of Japan in August 1945. 
The situation in China at the time was roughly this: the Soviet 
Union was in occupation of Manchuria; the Japanese were in control 
of most of the cities and many of the lines of communication of 
eastern and central China; in this Japanese-occupied territory, the 
Chinese Communists were in control of most of the countryside; 
in addition, the Communists constituted the sole government of a 
large area in northwest China; finally, the Kuomintang government 
of Chiang Kai-shek was in control of the extreme southwest corner 
of the country. 

It was under these circumstances that the United States gov- 
ernment set itself the unpromising task of establishing Chiang’s con- 
trol over the whole country. Far from “selling out” to or “appeasing” 
the Chinese Communists—as the China lobby and its Congressional 
friends now like to claim—the Truman administration bent all its 
energies, with amazing flexibility and finesse, to defeating the 
Communists and rescuing Chiang from what appeared to be a well- 
nigh hopeless situation. 


The first step had already been taken by Roosevelt at Yalta early 
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in 1945. There, a Far Eastern settlement was negotiated with the 
Soviet Union which both sides doubtless expected would stand up in 
the years ahead. In return for restoration of rights in Manchuria of 
which Russia had been forcibly deprived by Japan forty years earlier, 
the Soviet Union agreed to enter the war against Japan in a specified 
manner and (what is more important from our present point of view) 
to conclude a treaty with Chiang’s government, thus recognizing it 
as the government of all China. Without this recognition by the 
Soviet Union, there would not have been the slightest possibility of 
establishing Chiang’s authority in Manchuria. 

The next step was taken in connection with the repatriation of 
Japanese soldiers and civilians from China. Following the surrender 
of Japan, the American authorities could have ordered the Japanese 
in China to lay down their arms and proceed to the nearest seaports 
for trans-shipment to Japan, But that would have allowed the Chinese 
Communists, who were in actual control of the countryside, to 
establish a unified government over the greater part of China. The 
Chinese revolution would have triumphed—rapidly and without 
bloodshed. Nothing could have been further from the American 
intention. Hence it was necessary to organize what might have been 
labelled “Operation Shoechorn.” Here is the way Secretary of State 
Acheson told the story in the MacArthur hearings (all subsequent quo- 
tations. are from the MacArthur hearings unless otherwise specified) : 


If they [the Japanese] had been told to drop their guns on 
the ground and march to the coast at once, those areas [most of 
the cities and lines of communication in central, southeast, and 
east China] would have been occupied by the Communists, 
and the Nationalist government forces would have never gotten 
in there without fighting. 

Therefore the task was to have the Japanese evacuate the 
areas which they held at the time when the government [i.e. 
Chiang’s] forces could be moved and were moved by us into 
those areas. That was the task to perform. 

In order to do that we landed 50,000 marines in China. The 
function of these marines was to occupy the principal seaports, 
to guard the principal rail lines close to those seaports, and 
later to take over the areas along the eastern coast where coal 
was produced and guard the lines along which the coal came to 
the principal consuming centers, . . . 

So the marines had to go in there, hold coal, which was 
the heart of the industrial life of China, hold the seaports so that 
they would not be captured by the Communists, and then receive 
the Japanese as they were marched to the railheads and down 
their railroads, and put them on ships and take them back to 
Japan. 


At the same time our armed forces airlifted Chinese armies, 
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whole armies, from south China into the areas to be evacuated 
and which were being evacuated by the Japanese. Now, that was 
a tremendous undertaking most skillfully carried out, and it was 
that undertaking which permitted the Chinese government to 
really get back into areas of China which it would have had the 
utmost difficulty in even getting into without that colossal ef- 
fort. 


It is well to note that “Operation Shoehorn,” which was sub- 
stantially concluded by the end of 1946, included the insertion of 
Chiang’s troops into Manchuria. This was insisted upon by General 
Marshall at the outset of his famous mission to China-—he arrived 
there at the very end of 1945—and was agreed to by the Communists 
because they recognized that it was in accordance with the terms of 
the then-recently concluded Sino-Soviet treaty. All this is fully ex- 
plained and documented in the China White Paper, pp. 136-137, 
and it shows the key place occupied by the Yalta agreement in the 
United States plan to establish Chiang in control of the whole coun- 
try. It also exposes the fraudulence of the Republican claim that 
Chiang Kai-shek was sold down the river at Yalta. 


The basic reason for the Marshall mission was to facilitate the 
take-over of the country by Chiang. The marines were sent in to 
oppose the Communists with armed force while the operation was 
under way; Marshall was sent in to persuade them by more diplo- 
matic means to acquiesce in the return of Chiang. Here is the way 
Acheson explained it at the MacArthur hearings: 


If there was civil war going on in China, fighting between 
the government forces and the Communist forces, all possibility 
of removing the Japanese either disappeared or was gravely 
diminished. 

The possibility of occupying north China became much dim- 
mer; the possibility of moving into Manchuria became non- 
existent, and the possibility of really getting any reforms in 
south China or any other part of China would be greatly di- 
minished, So the peace became a major objective of both the 
Chinese government and the United States government in its 
efforts to help the Chinese government. 

It was in this situation that General Marshall was asked by 
the President to go to China at the end of 1945. 


Peace did not remain “a major objective” for very long, how- 
ever. No sooner were Chiang’s armies established than they began 
to attack the Communists, at first surreptitiously but with increasing 
disregard for the cease-fire which had been negotiated by Marshall. 
So scandalous did the situation become that in August, 1946, Marshall 
was obliged, for the sake of appearances, to recommend that the 
United States embargo arms shipments to Chiang. In practice, this 
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was a mere gesture. Chiang already had plenty of arms, and the 
embargo was lifted in May, 1947, a few months after the comple- 
tion of “Operation Shoehorn.” 

When Marshall returned to the United States in February, 1947, 
American policy seemed to be on the verge of complete success. 
To quote Acheson again: 


By the time General Marshall left China at the beginning of 
1947, the Nationalists were apparently at the peak of their mil- 
itary successes and territorial expansion. (Letter of Transmittal, 
China White Paper, p. xi.) 

Thanks to the most strenuous efforts of the United States in the 
diplomatic, military, and transportation fields, Chiang’s troops had 
replaced the Japanese throughout the greater part of China. Ac- 
cording to Acheson, Chiang had a three-to-one advantage over the 
Communists in soldiers, and a better than four-to-one superiority in 
equipment. It remained only for Chiang to finish the Communists 
off, institute a few reforms to keep the Chinese people contented, 
and live happily ever after as America’s main Asian ally (and satel- 
lite). A rosy picture, and one which the American ruling class con- 
templated with self-admiring satisfaction. Marshall was lavishly 
praised on his return, and no carping voices were raised in the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress to mar the honeymoon of bi- 
partisanship. 


But, alas, the rejoicing was of short duration. All was not well 
with Chiang and his legions. As Acheson later reported, the year and 
a half following Marshail’s departure revealed “that their seeming 
strength was illusory and that their victories were built on sand.” 
(White Paper, p. xi.) 

There is no need here to go into the reasons for the rapid decline 
of Chiang’s fortunes; they are well known to MR readers. From our 
present point of view, it is only necessary to stress that among those 
reasons, lack of American material and moral support was certainly 
not one. General Barr, head of what was ironically known as MAGIC 
(Military Advisory Group in China), reported in mid-November 
1948 (by which time the decisive battles of the civil war had already 
been fought) : 


No battle has been lost [by the Nationalists] since my arrival 
due to lack of ammunition or equipment. Their military debacles, 
in my opinion, can all be attributed to the world’s worst leader- 
ship and many other morale-destroying factors that led to a com- 
plete loss of the will to fight. 


By the middle of 1948, the handwriting on the wall was already 
clear. American policy, which hardly more than a year before had 
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seemed to be on the verge of success, was faced with utter and com- 
plete failure. A period of reconsideration and readjustment now set in. 


Toward a New China Poliry 


Logically, the United States might have pursued one of two 
courses: (1) throw full-scale military support, including the all-out 
participation of American forces, behind Chiang; (2) get out of 
China, withdraw support from Chiang, and seek a settlement with 
the Communists. 


The first course, whatever Republican fire-eaters may now say 
about it, was quite impractical in the circumstances of 1948. As 
Acheson stated in his letter of transmittal accompanying the China 
White Paper, (i.e. in the summer of 1949): “It is obvious that the 
American people would not have sanctioned such a colossal com- 
mitment of our armies in 1945 or later.” In other words, under the 
conditions existing at the time of Chiang’s collapse, direct military 
intervention in China was politically out of the question. 


This fact was generally recognized and accepted in government 
circles. Moreover, its implications for Chiang were understood. 
Senator McMahon, commenting at the MacArthur hearings on a 
discussion which took place in an executive session of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in the spring of 1948, made the 
following statements: 


[The discussion] should be made known to the American 
people because it demonstrates clearer than anything else could 
that the Foreign Relations Committee not only was in possession 
of such facts as the Executive Department had at the time, but 
were in complete agreement as to the foolishness and lack of 
wisdom in pursuing the support of military pursuits in China... . 
The discussion showed a complete agreement, unanimous agree- 
ment in the committee that the Chinese situation was just hope- 
less. 


And yet, in spite of this gloomy view of the situation, neither the 
administration nor Congress could bring itself to draw the logical 
conclusion that Chiang would have to be dumped and a settlement 
with the Communists would have to be sought. The very discussion 
which Senator McMahon described was called forth by an administra- 
tion proposal to give Chiang an additional $570 million. Congress 
accepted the proposal in principle, cutting the figure to $400 mil- 
lion for reasons which had more to do with domestic than with foreign 
policy. 

America’s China policy was now hopelessly contradictory. To 
go on aiding Chiang ineffectively was to assure the enmity of the 
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Communists and ultimately of the entire Chinese people without 
any compensating advantages. Literally no one could defend such 
a policy; clearly it would have to evolve, sooner or later, into a 
policy of all-out aid to Chiang or into a policy of dropping him 
altogether and seeking a modus vivendi with the Communists. 


For some time the drift seemed to be all in the direction of the 
second alternative. Senator McMahon stated without contradiction at 
the MacArthur hearings: “As I recall it . . . there was a complete 
agreement in the [Senate] Foreign Relations Committee in the 
spring of 1949 that we had best get out of China as fast as we 
could.” And during the summer of 1949 the administration issued 
its White Paper, making revelations about the Chiang government 
which, as Owen Lattimore said at the time, “are of a kind usually 
published only when a government has broken off relations with a 
hostile state and has gone to war with it or is preparing to declare 
war.” (The Nation, Sept. 3, 1949.) Despite Acheson’s simultaneous 
(and totally unsupported) charges that the Chinese Communists 
were under “foreign domination” (Letter of Transmittal), the 
very fact that the White Paper was published at all could only mean 
that the administration was laying the groundwork for a break with 
Chiang and subsequent recognition of the People’s Republic of 
China. During the following autumn and winter, several further 
developments combined to push American policy in the same gen- 
eral direction. 


First, Chiang’s military position on Formosa deteriorated to the 
point where the fall of the island to the Communists seemed 
probable in the near future. According to Acheson, “there were 
two studies made [within the government], in September and 
October [1949], as to the imminence and danger of this fall. Those 
studies unanimously reported that the fall would occur, and would 
occur probably in the year 1950.” This was the background of the 
famous “Policy Information Paper’ on Formosa, sent by the State 
Department on December 23, 1949, to diplomatic and military mis- 
sions abroad. The paper, intended as a guide for American propa- 
ganda policy, minimized the importance of Formosa and virtually 
indicated that the State Department was ready to write off the 
Chiang regime, This was also the background of President Truman’s 
statement of January 5, 1950, in which he said, among other things, 
that “the United States government will not provide aid or advice 
to the Chinese forces on Formosa.” If propaganda directives and 
public statements of this kind were not intended to prepare the way 
for a break with Chiang, it is indeed difficult to see what purpose 
they were supposed to serve. 


Second, it was during this same period that other capitalist coun- 
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tries, including especially Britain and India, recognized the new 
Chinese government, a fact which, quite apart from direct diplomatic 
pressures, made the United States position increasingly untenable, Con- 
versations were held with the British on the subject of recognition, and 
it is a little difficult to believe Acheson’s solemn assurance to the 
senatorial committees conducting the MacArthur hearings that 
these conversations had absolutely nothing to do with contemplated 
American action. 

Third, it was also during this period that the Soviet Union and 
its allies in the United Nations began to boycott the work of the UN as 
a protest against the continued seating of Chiang’s delegates. The UN 
was reduced to virtual inactivity for a period of several months. A 
number of countries which normally support the United States in the 
UN began to fear for the future of the international organization 
and to press for the admission of Peking’s delegates—something which 
most of them considered to be ultimately inevitable in any case. 


In the spring of 1950, it seemed as though the United States 
could not hold out much longer but must soon fall in line and 
realistically face the new state of affairs in China. 


The Opposition to Recognizing Peking 


Now, we must be clear about the implications of a policy of 
recognizing the new Peking regime and leaving Chiang to his fate, 
for those implications are very far-reaching indeed. 

In the first place, it would mean the definitive triumph of the 
Chinese Revolution, the end of any serious threat of counter-revolu- 
tion, the consolidation of a bloc of socialist nations stretching from 
the middle of Europe all the way to southeast Asia. 

Second, it would deliver a body blow to the remnants of western 
imperialism in the whole Far East, 

Third, it would put an end to all American dreams of con- 
trolling China and, through China, the rest of Asia. 

Fourth—and this is not generally appreciated—in the long run 
it would be equally fatal to all dreams of American domination over 
Japan. The fact is that sooner or later, Japan must be integrated into 
the Asian economy as a whole. This could take place under Japanese 
auspices (and indeed this was the central aim of Japanese im- 
perialism from the 1870s right down to 1945) ; or if both Japan and 
China were American satellites, it would take place under the aegis 
of the United States; or, finally, it could take place under the banner 
of a Sino-Japanese alliance from which all imperialist influences 
have been banished. Given a strong and independent China, it is 
obvious that Japan must eventually be attracted into such an alliance 
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—in her own interest as well as in the interest of all the other peoples 
of Asia. And this would spell the end of American power over Japan. 


This summary recital of the implications of the policy toward 
which the United States government was drifting in late 1949 and 
early 1950 should help us to identify the sources of opposition to that 
policy. There were, of course, the professional red-baiters and those 
whose services were for sale to Kuomintang gold (of which there is 
undoubtedly a good deal cached away in the western world). Next, 
there were the die-hard reactionaries who oppose as a matter of 
principle the recognition of any revolutionary government. Third, 
there were those with investments in the Far East. Fourth, there were 
those who consider that America’s destiny lies in imperial expansion 
on the Asian continent, an attitude which has long been traditional in 
certain sections of the Republican Party. And finally, there was the 
growing band, symbolized by MacArthur and Dulles, who for one 
reason or another are committed to American control over Japan. 
Taken altogether, we have here a formidable segment of the American 
ruling class, one which, if it marshals its resources with full effective- 
ness, is certainly capable of putting up a powerful, stubborn, and 
unscrupulous political struggle. 


Under the circumstances, the wonder is not that opposition to 
dumping Chiang and recognizing Peking has been as strong as it has, 
but rather that it was so slow about gathering strength and making 
it felt in the political arena, As we have seen, Senator McMahon 
testified that as late as the spring of 1949 the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which has its quota of Chiang partisans, was 
unanimously of the opinion that “we had best get out of China as 
fast as we could.” And under questioning by McMahon, Acheson 
stated that, so far as he could recall, controversy over China policy 
started up in earnest about the time of the publication of the White 
Paper (mid-August, 1949). 


It is certainly not easy to explain this; and, in the absence of 
a careful analysis of the relevant facts, we can only suggest the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: In the immediate post-war period, there were no 
significant differences of ruling-class opinion over China policy; 
every one favored shoehorning Chiang back into power and propping 
him up with all the economic and military aid he could use; more- 
over, as long as this policy seemed to be succeeding, no one was in 
favor of direct American military intervention. Now, the collapse of 
Chiang, with the consequent failure of American policy, came with 
dramatic suddenness—so much so that the entire American ruling class 
was stunned into temporary confusion and inactivity. It took time— 
more than a year—for the outlines of a new policy to begin to take 
shape; and even then, as we have seen, this occurred only in a very 
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gradual, tentative, halting fashion. The advocates of an alternative 
policy—that of all-out support for Chiang—were even slower in get- 
ting off the mark, and this was very likely because they at first 
lacked organization and leadership (other than that provided by the 
China lobby), and because their policy, on its own merits, was totally 
devoid of popular appeal. 


But whatever the reasons for the slow development of the opposi- 
tion, there can be little doubt of the result: early in 1950 there was a 
strong probability that the drift which had set in toward abandoning 
Chiang and recognizing the Communists would continue to its logical 
conclusion; the opposition was in imminent danger of losing the 
game by default, of seeing Chiang go down the drain and with 
him all real hope of an American or American-Japanese empire in 
Asia. The situation was desperate and called for extreme measures. 


The Situation in Korea 


We must now go back again to 1945 and note those developments 
in Korea which were preparing the ground for civil war. 


When Japan surrendered on August 14, 1945, there were no 
American or Soviet troops in Korea, and the immediate problem was 
what to do about the Japanese occupying forces. The United States 
and Soviet governments hastily decided that the Russians should enter 
Korea from the north and accept the surrender of all Japanese forces 
north of the 38th parallel, while the Americans should land in the 
south and accept the surrender of all Japanese forces south of the 38th 
parallel. The Russians actually marched in from bases near Vladivo- 
stok in the last days of August, while the Americans landed at the 
west coast port of Inchon on September 8. In the meantime, the 
Korean people, liberated at long last from Japanese rule, had gone 
ahead and established a regime of their own with jurisdiction over the 
entire country. 


It is impossible to overemphasize that this was the crucial moment 
in Korea’s post-war history. Everything that has happened since was 
fatally influenced by decisions made in the month following the 
Japanese surrender. If the new Korean government—established, it 
must be stressed, by the Koreans themselves—had been permitted to 
develop without interference from the occupying military authorities, 
Korea would have been securely launched on the road to national 
unity and independence. The American and Russian forces, having 
rounded up and evacuated the Japanese, could have gone back home. 


That this was not the actual course of events was exclusively 
due to the policy of the United States government. Here is the story, 
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as told by the late Professor George McCune, America’s leading 
authority on modern Korea: 


During the interval between surrender (August 14) and 
American landings (September 8), many prominent Korean 
leaders joined together in setting up a People’s Republic in the 
capital, Seoul, with connections throughout the country, includ- 
ing the Russian zone. The Japanese authorities, fearful of the 
powder keg on which they were sitting, did not impede the 
formation of the Republic, but on the contrary granted its leaders 
special facilities in exchange for assistance in maintaining law 
and order. 

The Korean leaders, headed by Lyuh Woonhyung, and 
including a large number of patriots released from Japanese 
prison cells after the surrender, called upon the Korean people 
for moderation. They organized local committees to preserve 
order and they convened a national congress in Seoul, at- 
tended by representatives from all parts of Korea, which on Sep- 
tember 6 proclaimed the People’s Republic. In northern Korea 
these local committees were being formed with the sanction of 
the Russian occupying forces. The revolutionary character of the 
people’s committees was obviously in keeping with Soviet policy. 

When American forces arrived in South Korea on September 
8, the People’s Republic offered its services to the American 
command, but was given a cold shoulder. . . . American policy 
called for caution in reorganizing the administration in the hope 
that more capable Koreans could be chosen for administering 
the country if they were not hastily recruited. (Korea Today, 
pp. 46-47.) 


There you have it. Released from 35 years of colonial servitude, 
the Korean people naturally set up their own revolutionary auth- 
ority, This was recognized and supported by the Soviet Union; it was 
ignored and ultimately suppressed by the United States. 

Korea was now inevitably split into a revolutionary North and a 
counter-revolutionary South. The North proceeded to institute the 
reforms necessary to transform a semi-feudal colony into a modern, 
progressive economy. The South retained, with but few superficial 
changes, the age-old system of landlordism and exploitation with its 
concomitants of corruption in the ruling class and grinding poverty for 
the masses. 

Quite apart from international pressures and rivalries, this 
division of Korea along both geographical and socio-economic lines 
created an extremely unstable and explosive situation. All Koreans 
without exception longed for national unity, and the ruling class in 
South Korea could not but regard the mere fact of a revolutionary 
regime in the North as a mortal threat to its own existence. Both sides 
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obviously envisaged the possibility of civil war, and each prepared for 
that eventuality as effectively as it could. But this general awareness 
that war might come and must be prepared for should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that a direct and obvious interest in fomenting 
war was narrowly localized in the ruling circles of South Korea, 
and especially in the person of Syngman Rhee whose powers as 
President of the Republic of Korea were very close to those of a 
dictator. 


Rhee’s position was never more secure than armed force and 
police terror could make it. His one hope of gaining any considerable 
measure of popular support lay in the direction of unifying the 
country under the banner of his government. More than that, in the 
long run this was his one hope of checking the growth of the revolu- 
tionary movement, with its center in the North, which otherwise 
must sooner or later overwhelm him. In the months immediately be- 
fore the outbreak of the Korean war, Rhee’s position was already 
deteriorating rapidly. In elections to the South Korean Assembly, 
held on May 30, 1950, his followers secured only about one-fifth of 
the seats, the majority of successful candidates being individuals 
without party affiliation, many of whom had publicly declared them- 
selves in favor of negotiating a settlement with the North. Immediately 
following the elections, on June 7th, the North Koreans opened an 
intensive propaganda campaign in favor of peaceful unification. The 
ground was obviously well prepared to receive the seeds thus sown. 

Syngman Rhee’s position, like that of the pro-Kuomintang 


group in the United States, was clearly desperate; like theirs, it called 
for extreme measures. 


Who Wanted War in Korea? 


It is obvious that war in Korea was Syngman Rhee’s “way out.” 
Provided the United States would come to the rescue, it would 
change the entire Korean political situation, and it was certainly the 
only possible way to unify the country while at the same time crushing 
the revolutionary movement. Moreover, Rhee made no secret of his 
warmongering. According to Willard Shelton, writing in The Na- 
tion of July 8, 1950: “The Department of State has confirmed the 
report that he [Rhee] proposed several weeks ago, to invade the 
North and that the project was vetoed by the United States.” Amer- 
ican military authorities were no less familiar with Rhee’s hopes and 
intentions. Said Senator Byrd in the MacArthur hearings, without 
challenge or contradiction: 


General Roberts, head of the U.S. military mission to Korea, 
said about that time |the beginning of the war]: “The South 
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Koreans were not adequately armed because America feared 
they would attack the North Koreans.” 

Syngman Rhee’s interest in a Korean war, then, was obvious to 
every one familiar with the situation in the spring of 1950. 

Less obvious, but not less substantial, was the interest of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his American partisans in a Korean war. To be sure, 
for their purposes it did not have to be a Korean war: all that was 
necessary was a Far Eastern war in which the United States would 
become involved and which would check the drift of American 
policy away from Chiang. A conflict between Formosa and the main- 
land Chinese—which could doubtless have been engineered—would, 
unfortunately for them, not fill the bill. President Truman had said 
in his statement of January 5th that no American military assistance 
would be given to Formosa, and this position was confirmed by 
Acheson at a press conference as late as June 23rd. Moreover, as 
Acheson repeatedly said at the MacArthur hearings and as the 
Chiang partisans doubtless had good reason to know, right up to 
June 25th the American government expected Formosa to fall and 
had no intention of doing anything about it, 

Time was clearly running out for Chiang; the dream of empire in 
Asia was fading fast. A war had to be started somewhere, and fast. 

But where? 

For reasons with which we are now sufficiently familiar, the 
easiest place clearly was—in Korea. 

But were there grounds for believing that the United States 
would become involved in a Korean war? 

There were. 

Acheson, in his famous Press Club speech of January 12, 1950, 
had excluded both Formosa and Korea from what he called Amer- 
ica’s “defensive perimeter” in the Pacific. Some people hastily jumped 
to the conclusion that this meant the United States had written Korea 
off and would merely sit by if war should break out there. But a 
careful reading of the speech revealed a very different meaning. 
In fact Acheson clearly foreshadowed precisely the kind of interven- 
tion through the United Nations which immediately followed the 
beginning of the Korean War: 


So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific 
is concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack, But it must also be clear that 
such a guarantee is hardly sensible or necessary. . . . Should such 
an attack occur... the initial reliance must be on the people 
attacked, to resist it, and then upon the commitments of the 
entire civilized world, under the Charter of the United Na- 
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tions, which so far has not proved a weak reed to lean on by any 
people who are determined to protect their independence against 
outside aggression. 


The point was not lost on those “whom it might concern.” John 
Foster Dulles, a right-wing Republican adviser to the State Depart- 
ment with fingers in all sorts of pies, especially in the Far East, ad- 
dressed the South Korean National Assembly on June 19, 1950— 
note the date—in the following terms: 


Already the United States has twice intervened with armed 
might in defense of freedom. . . . We were not bound by any 
treaty to do this. .. . The American people give you [the South 
Koreans] their support, both moral and material. . . . We look 
upon you as spiritually a part of the United Nations which .. . 
requires all nations to refrain from any threat or use of force 
against your territorial integrity or political independence. . . . 
You are not alone; you will never be alone... . 

Syngman Rhee could hardly have looked upon this as anything 
but a green light. The Americans who saw their dream of empire in 
Asia rapidly fading, and the South Koreans who felt their regime 
trembling beneath their feet—these two groups with a common in- 


terest in an immediate Far Eastern war had at last made solid 
contact, 


Less than a week later, on June 25, 1950, the Korean war 
broke out. 


That night President Truman and his advisers met at Blair 
House in Washington. They decided to commit American forces in 
support of the South Koreans. They reversed the policy of no military 
support for Chiang and ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to 
protect Formosa against attack from the mainland, 


Both Syngman Rhee and John Foster Dulles could breathe easily 
again. 


Who Started War in Korea? 


Our analysis of the events leading up to the Korean war— 
covering the whole period from 1945 to mid-1950 and based very 
largely on factual material revealed in the China White Paper and 
at the MacArthur hearings—leads inescapably to the conclusion that 
the war was plotted by the American partisans of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Syngman Rhee clique in South Korea. Whether they con- 
spired together or not will perhaps never be known, but in any case 
it is not a question of great importance. Their aims were obviously 
parallel, and we need assume no more than that they diligently 
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promoted their own interests and cooperated whenever it was pos- 
sible and expedient to do so. 

We are, of course, aware that this analysis runs counter to the 
belief, which seems to be almost universally accepted in this country, 
that the Korean war was started by the North Koreans at the 
instigation of the Kremlin. 


The alleged role of the Kremlin is obviously pure conjecture. It 
might be argued that this is also true of what we believe to have 
been the roles of Syngman Rhee and Chiang’s American backers. By 
all normal standards of judgment, however, this is not the case. We 
do not see how it can be denied that Rhee and Chiang’s backers had 
a strong interest in starting the war, and subsequent events proved to 
the hilt that this interest was not illusory. Moreover, there is consider- 
able circumstantial evidence, some of which we have cited above, 
to connect them with the outbreak of the war. 

What about Soviet interests? And what does the circumstantial 
evidence indicate as to the Soviet role? 

Surely, the Soviet Union had nothing to gain from a Far Eastern 
war. The main Soviet interest in that region is in a strong Chinese 
ally and a general settlement favorable to China’s interests. Precisely 
the same reasons that led the enemies of the new China to want war 
must have led Peking and Moscow to abhor the very idea of war. 
Moreover Moscow could not possibly have had an interest in instigat- 
ing an event which would—and did—cause the United States vastly 
to increase its armament program. 

As to circumstantial evidence, it is very difficult to believe that 
the Soviet Union would do anything that might risk a war, to say 
nothing of actually advising that one be launched, while it was boy- 
cotting the Security Council—for the purpose, incidentally, of promot- 
ing the interests of its Chinese ally. This is an extremely strong piece of 
circumstantial evidence, and its whole effect is to absolve the Soviet 
Union of responsibility for the outbreak of the Korean war, 


But, the average American will ask, didn’t the North Koreans 
attack the South Koreans? 

Curiously enough, no thoroughly reliable evidence exists on 
this point. Each side claims that the other attacked first. Both the 
United States and the United Nations, for easily understandable 
reasons, accepted the South Korean version. But no on-the-spot in- 
vestigation was ever made, and the UN refused to listen to the North 
Korean case. 

In view of the background, and all the surrounding circumstances, 
we have come to the conclusion that what probably happened is that 
Syngman Rhee deliberately provoked the North Koreans in the hope 
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that they would retaliate by crossing the parallel in force. The 
northerners, for their part, fell neatly into the trap. 


The Logic of the Korean War 


We have shown that the outbreak of the Korean war was a vic- 
tory for two groups: (1) the ruling clique in South Korea, and (2) 
the most reactionary, counter-revolutionary, expansionist, and ag- 
gressive wing of American imperialism—those who would restore 
Chiang’s rule in China and turn all Asia into a vast American 
colony kept in order, and secondarily exploited, by a Japanese watch- 
dog. As time went by, the purely Korean aspect of the war, which had 
been decisive at the outset, was increasingly overshadowed by the 
international aspect. By the winter of 1950-51, the war had become 
in essence a war between the United States and China; Syngman Rhee, 
who had touched it off, now lost all power to influence the course of 
events. During this same period, the extreme expansionists in the 
United States—for the sake of brevity let us call them the Mac- 
Arthurites—grew vastly stronger and for a time became the virtual 
dictators of American policy. 


The growing power of the MacArthurites was most clearly 
demonstrated after the Inchon landings and the military defeat of 
the North Koreans in September and October. It would then have 
been perfectly possible to end the war and return to the status quo 
ante. But this would have been a defeat for the MacArthurites. They 
wanted the war in the first place in order to upset that particular 
status quo. Their fundamental purpose could be served only by 
embroiling the United States with China, by irrevocably committing 
American policy to support of Chiang, by making any rapprochement 
between the United States and the new China impossible. Hence they 
insisted on invading North Korea and directly menacing China’s most 
vital interests along the Yalu and in Manchuria. They got their way 
against almost no opposition in Washington, and the maneuver 
succeeded in its immediate objective of embroiling the United States 
with China. 

But still the MacArthurites had not achieved their real aim: a 
definitive break between the United States and China. And it is of the 
utmost importance to understand that this aim could never be 
achieved through a war limited to Korea. Such a war could always 
be settled as an exclusively Korean affair, leaving open all the broader 
issues of American-Chinese relations—which means, in effect, leav- 
ing open the whole question of the future of the Far East. And it 
was precisely this question which the MacArthurites were determined 
to settle in their own way while they held the political initiative. 
If they were to lose this opportunity, there might never be another like 
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it. Hence they bent all their energies to expanding the war. 

It is in the light of this that all the events of last fall and winter 
must be interpreted: the seemingly stupid and irresponsible “home 
by Christmas” offensive, the innumerable violations of Chinese ter- 
ritory by American planes, the controversy over “hot pursuit” of 
Chinese planes across the Manchurian border, the proposal to get 
American forces involved in a Formosa-based mainland campaign 
by Chiang Kai-shek, and finally the mounting pressure to bomb and 
blockade China. 

How can we explain the fact that despite their most strenuous 
efforts, the MacArthurites did not succeed in expanding the war? 

The answer is certainly not that there was a fundamental dif- 
ference between the Truman administration and the MacArthurites 
over China policy as such. At that time, Truman and his advisers, both 
military and civilian, had for all practical purposes accepted the 
MacArthur line on China and the Far East, and in principle they 
were perfectly prepared to adopt MacArthur’s policies. But they 
were effectively deterred by two considerations, one military and the 
other political. The military deterrent was fear of Soviet entry into 
the war on China’s side, in accordance with the terms of the Sino- 
Soviet treaty. The political deterrent was fear of losing allies, especially 
Great Britain. These matters were exhaustively probed in the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, and we believe that no one who conscientiously 
studies the record can fail to agree that it was fear of Soviet inter- 
vention and fear of losing allies, not any fundamental difference over 
China policy, which prevented the administration from adopting 
MacArthur’s policies during the fateful months of December and 
January. 

The failure of the MacArthurites to expand the war had far- 
reaching consequences. This was a case in which, as they doubtless 
sensed, it was either necessary to go forward or to pull back. The 
Korean war had a logic of its own which asserted itself regardless 
of the will of the individuals who seemed to be running it: either 
it had to be expanded or it had to be stopped. Time was once again 
running out on the MacArthurites, and this time they had no Syng- 
man Rhee to save the day for them. Their reaction was to play their 
trump card, MacArthur himself. The general deliberately courted dis- 
missal, came home under the most dramatic circumstances that could 
be contrived, and put his last ounce of effort into swinging the 
American people and Congress behind the policy of expanding the 
war regardless of the dangers from intervention by the Soviet Union 
and defection by America’s allies. The result was another failure. 

The Truman administration was now left in a peculiar position. 
It had refused to expand the war because of (different kinds of) fear 
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of the Soviet Union and Great Britain. Its spokesmen had put it 
on record in the MacArthur hearings, not once but at least a score 
of times, as being opposed to a genuine settlement with China. And 
yet from a purely political point of view, it was forced to want 
peace. The American people, having refused to go along with Mac- 
Arthur on expanding the war, obviously expected it to be stopped. 
A deep yearning for peace has developed in this country in recent 
months; one can sense it especially in casual conversations with people 
of the most varied social status and political views. It is vague and 
amorphous, perhaps, but it exists and there can be little doubt that 
its political potential is enormous. Malik’s well-timed cease-fire speech, 
delivered on the eve of the first anniversary of the Korean war, trans- 
formed this peace sentiment into a concrete political force. There 
was nothing for the administration to do but acquiesce—that is, 
nothing but commit political suicide, which is not a course likely to 
recommend itself to Harry Truman and his associates. 


But they are acquiescing because of political force majeure, and 
because of the strategic requirements of their global struggle against 
the socialist world, not because they relish the idea of peace. Indeed, 
they are terrified by the prospect, and not least as it begins to take 
shape in the Far East. 


It is now clear that if the Korean war is successfully halted it 
will be on terms which substantially restore the status quo ante. 
Korea will again be divided at the 38th parallel, and the decline of 
Syngman Rhee and company will be quickly resumed. The whole 
question of what to do about Chiang Kai-shek and the People’s 
Republic of China will be thrown wide open again. And it is this 
question above all others which the administration, having swallowed 
the poison of MacArthurism, faces with the greatest dread. The 
dilemmas of the administration are well described in a Washington 
dispatch by James Reston in the New York Times of July 12th. Here 
are some excerpts: 


United States officials have made a careful survey in the 
last few days of the political implications of the Korean armistice 
negotiations, and most of their conclusions are fairly gloomy. . . . 

For example, agreement on an armistice in Korea probably 
would lead to a conference of the major powers on all outstand- 
ing Far Eastern problems, and the chances of getting agreement 
with the British Commonwealth and France in such a conference, 
let alone with the Communists, would not be good. 

The problems of Communist China’s claims to Formosa and 
a seat in the United Nations illustrate the difficulties officials 
here fear. Though the British recognize the Peiping [i.e. Peking] 
regime as the legitimate government of China, the United 
States has managed to keep that regime out of the United Na- 
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tions with the argument that no regime should be permitted 
“to shoot its way into the security organization.” 

Other arguments have been used, of course, but this has 
been the main one and when the fighting ends in Korea, if it 
does, not only Communist but British and Indian pressure to 
grant Peiping a place in the United Nations almost certainly 
will be revived. 

A similar problem will follow a Korean armistice on the 
question of Formosa. The main reason given by President Tru- 
man for sending the Seventh Fleet to Formosa at the outbreak of 
the Korean war was that the Communists had invaded South 
Korea and that armed force was being used against an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Moreover, on August 31 last year, Mr. Truman said at one 
of his press conferences that it would not be necessary to keep 
the Seventh Fleet in the strait of Formosa after the conflict 
ended. He declared its presence there was a flank protection for 
the United Nations forces fighting in Korea. 

So far as can be learned, the United States government has 
no intention of removing the Seventh Fleet if and when an 
armistice is signed, but agitation to remove it is expected as soon 
as a cease-fire is negotiated. . . . 

So long as the fighting in Korea proceeds . . . Communist 
China is branded in the United Nations as an aggressor and 
cannot hope to gain its major international political objectives. 

Similarly, so long as that war goes on, the United States can 
keep the Seventh Fleet at Formosa and prevent the Peiping 
regime from participating in the United Nations or in the Jap- 
anese peace treaty conference in San Francisco. 

Once the fighting is over, however, the Truman administra- 
tion, though it will still desire for many reasons—including in- 
ternal political reasons—to block the political objectives of 
Peiping, probably will have a much more difficult time in 
maintaining a solid front against the Communists. . . . 


One might expect that under these circumstances, the Truman 
administration would be in favor of keeping the Korean war going 
indefinitely, and one is therefore relieved to read in Reston’s final 
paragraph that “none of these factors has led influential officials here 
to the conclusion that the battle should go on to avoid or postpone 
difficult problems at home or abroad.” But the very fact that such a 
conclusion could occur to an attentive observer of the Washington 
scene throws a vivid light on the predicament in which the adminis- 
tration is caught. 

The truth is that if and when an armistice is concluded in Korea, 
we shall be back where we were in 1948—with a hopelessly con- 
tradictory China policy which literally nobody will be able to defend. 
The situation will be as unstable as it was then. And once again, 
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we shall face the alternatives: either go all-out for Chiang Kai-shek, 
with all that that course implies; or dump Chiang and seek a peace- 
ful settlement with the new China. 


This is the real issue which will be posed by the end of the 
Korean fighting. By comparison, Korea itself is a secondary issue. 
Indeed, we can go further and say that anything more than an 
armistice in Korea can come only as a part of a general settlement 
between the United States and the new China. 


Which Road Shall We Travel? 


Shall we go on supporting the Chinese counter-revolution, or 
shall we seek a settlement with the new China? That is the crucial 
question now facing the United States. 

If we take the first road, we shall end up in another Far East- 
ern war. Chiang Kai-shek’s whole purpose in life is to destroy the 
Peking regime, and he can hope to do this only with full American 
support. Conversely, the Peking regime can never be secure until 
Chiang is liquidated and Formosa is re-united with the mainland. 
In the nature of the case it is a life-and-death struggle. As Walter 
Lippmann recently said: “Regimes do not negotiate about their 
survival. There is nothing to negotiate about.” If the United States 
continues to support Chiang it will be involved in this struggle, and 
if it refuses to acquiesce in Chiang’s defeat it will have to give him 
more and more support. Sooner or later that will mean war between 
the United States and China. 

If we take the second road, the road of a settlement with the 
new China, we can have lasting peace in the Far East without the 
slightest sacrifice of the interests of the American people. For the 
American people, as distinct from segments of the ruling class, have 
absolutely nothing to gain from a Far Eastern empire. (Strategically, it 
should be noted, Formosa has importance only for those who think 
in terms of attacking the Asian mainland; the idea, assiduously culti- 
vated by MacArthur, that it might constitute a threat to the United 
States makes about as much sense as the idea that Martha’s Vine- 
yard might constitute a threat to Great Britain.) 


The choice before us is, therefore, essentially a simple one. But 
the struggle to decide which road we take will be anything but simple. 
On the contrary, it will be complex, tough, and probably long- 
drawn-out, The MacArthurites have suffered a severe set-back in 
the last two months, but there could be no greater delusion than to 
imagine that they are finished. They are rich, powerful, better organ- 
ized than they have ever been before, and they will literally stop at 
nothing to get their way. They will savagely red-bait and slander any 
one who works for peace with China; they will use every trick of 
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the agent provocateur in their unceasing efforts to re-kindle the 
flames of war in the Far East. 

The Truman administration, after much wavering and long in- 
decision, finally stood up to them and defeated them on Korea, 
but the reason was fear, not principle. If the constellation of pressures 
had been only slightly different, the administration might have cap- 
itulated. 

It might be different next time. At least one thing is sure: the 
MacArthurites will do everything within their power to see that it is. 

But it might be different in another sense, too. If the socialist 
world stands firm and united, as it gives every sign of doing; if the 
allies of the United States press with increasing urgency for a peaceful 
settlement in the Far East; and if the peace sentiment in this coun- 
try continues to grow and to develop into a self-conscious political 
force—if these things happen, then the MacArthurites can be check- 
mated and the Truman administration (along with all the other waver- 
ers between peace and war) can be forced to choose the road to 
peace. 

(July 15, 1951) 





When one studies the forms which communism is now taking 
in China one realizes that it is not Russian but Chinese communism. 
Things are being done as communism which for centuries have gone 
under other names. Russian propagandists and agents, as a matter of 
fact, have taught the Chinese working and idle classes very little 
beyond the name communism, or Kung Ts’an T’ang. Yet the thing 
grows and flourishes, and if one dared prophesy in China these days, 
one would prophesy that this “communism” is going to increase, cer- 
tainly for a time. More certainly, it is certainly the greatest problem 
ahead of the Nationalist government. 

Were it a foreign thing it could easily be wiped out. Foreign 
ideas of any sort have taken no deep root in China as yet. But the 
communistic ideas in China have taken their roots in something far 
deeper than Russian propaganda—in the Chinese habit of mind and 
in the ancient wrongs of the Chinese people, with which foreign 
treaties and international relations have nothing to do. 


—Pearl Buck, Nation, July 25, 1928 


MISS COLEMAN HAD A POINT 


BY LEO HUBERMAN 


Under the heading FREE WORLD URGED AS GOAL FOR 
YOUTH, the New York Times on May 18, 1951 carried a story of 
which the following is an excerpt: 


W. Averell Harriman, special assistant to President Truman, 
told the youth evening session of the sixth annual Conference on 
Citizenship that young persons growing up today must not only 
be good citizens of their own community and country but of the 
world. .. . 

A lively interchange between Mary L. Coleman, 22, of 
Baltimore, representing working youth and Mr. Harriman con- 
cerned the capitalistic system. She said it was not fair for in- 
dustries to take million-dollar profits, so that one family lived 
in a big house and had three cars while another family was 
crowded into one room and the children could not go to college. 

Mr. Harriman conceded that she had a point, but asked her 
to analyze what had created the productive power in this country. 


Miss Coleman did indeed have a point. 


She had it yesterday, too, and she will have it tomorrow. For 
hundreds of years the Miss Colemans of the world have felt in their 
bones that the capitalist system is unfair, and the Harrimans have 
tried to convince them that they are wrong. 

Socialists used to consider it their primary duty to transform 
unseeing young people into understanding Miss Colemans, to con- 
vince them that their working-class instinct is right and that the 
Harriman arguments are a tissue of lies and fallacies. Socialists today, 
however, too often take it for granted that this job was done a long 
time ago and we needn’t concern ourselves with it any more. 


There could be no greater mistake, and the Harrimans know it 
if we don’t. The job will never be done as long as capitalism exists 
and there are new generations of Miss Colemans to rebel against it. 


Here, in the simplest possible form, is what I think we ought to 
tell them. 


Examination of our economic system reveals the fact that the 
situation in which “one family lived in a big house and had three 


cars while another family was crowded into one room and the 
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children could not go to college” is not a happen-so, it has nothing to 
do with the relative merits of the families involved. Not at all. It is 
part and parcel of the system. It has to be that way. It is the way 
the capitalist system works by its very nature. 


The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, 
the autos we ride in, the newspapers we read—all the wealth of the 
world, in fact—is produced by workers who use their strength and 
skill on and with the means of production. Labor on the one hand, 
and land, forests, mines, factories, machines, raw materials, railroads 
and the like on the other hand—this is the combination which pro- 
duces the goods and services on which we live. 


Note that it is the combination of labor and the means of pro- 
duction which is essential to production. Workers, no matter how 
strong they are physically or brilliant mentally, could not feed, clothe, 
and shelter themselves and their families without access to the means 
of production. And the means of production, similarly, are useless 
unless they are worked upon, What good, for example, is the most 
fertile of land unless the farmer sows the seed and cuts the crop? 
Or a steel mill equipped with the most modern machinery without 
workers to run the machines? 


Now in capitalist society the means of production, so indispens- 
able to the production of the necessities of life, are owned by a rela- 
tively few people—capitalists. That puts the rest of us—the non-own- 
ers of the means of production—in their power, Because they own 
the means of production they are in a position to exact tribute from 
us. Tribute which we must pay in order to live—for without access 
to the means of production we cannot live. 


We pay that tribute in the form of profits. The worker needs a 
job and lines up in front of a factory offering to sell his labor in 
return for wages. The capitalist strikes a bargain with the worker: 
“Here is my machinery and my raw material; in return for the wages 
I will pay you at the end of the week, I want you to use your 
strength and skill and out of this leather make shoes.” 


The worker does so. He transforms the raw material, leather, into 
the finished article, shoes. In so doing he has brought new wealth into 
existence, created new value. The value of the leather as raw 
material was, let us say, $3. The value of the leather as finished 
shoes is $12. The reason the leather has gone up in value is that 
labor has been added to it—the leather, as shoes, contains a greater 
quantity of labor than before. 

Now the amount of the new value created by the worker is not 
his. It goes to the employer—the owner of the means of produc- 
tion. Part of it is paid to the worker as wages. The rest the owner 
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keeps for himself. The difference between what the worker is paid 
in wages and the amount of value he has added to the raw material 
is what the employer keeps. 

That’s where his profit comes from. 


How much will the employers pay their workers in wages? Since 
their whole purpose is to make as much profit for themselves as they 
can, they will want to pay the workers as little as possible. But there’s 
a certain minimum amount the employer must pay. Just as their 
machines must be oiled and have fuel supplied to keep them run- 
ning efficiently, so must the workers get enough in wages to buy 
the food, clothing, and whatever else is needed to keep alive and 
working. If they don’t get that much they can’t work. If they do 
get that much they can work. So that much—the workers’ sub- 
sistence—must be paid. The employer will pay enough in wages to 
keep the human machinery in his factory going. 


He won’t pay more—unless he has to. 


He has to pay more when workers begin to realize that the 
bargain they make with the capitalists is a bad one. When they 
learn that by uniting with other workers they can make a better 
bargain, they organize trade unions. Trade unions are simply workers’ 
organizations whose aim it is to force the capitalists—the owners of the 
means of production—to give to the workers more than enough to live 
on of the goods and services produced by the non-owners of the 
means of production. 


In capitalist society, then, the population is divided into 
classes. One class lives by owning; the other class lives by working. 
Because the capitalist class owns the means of production without 
which the workers cannot make a living, its bargaining power is so 
great that it can take for itself almost all of the wealth created by the 
workers in their daily labor—almost all except what is needed to 
keep the workers alive and working. 


It is this ownership of the means of production which makes 
it possible for one class to live in luxury, while the other class lives in 
poverty. This is what accounts for Miss Coleman’s point that “one 
family lived in a big house and had three cars, while another family 
was crowded into one room and the children could not go to college.” 

But isn’t it'a fact that the rich man got where he is by working 
harder than others, by saving while others spent? That’s what we 
learn in school, read in the press, and hear on the radio—but it isn’t 
true, You can test it for yourself. Take a worker getting $65 a week 
—a relatively high wage even today. Suppose he and his family stint 
themselves to the utmost and live on $40 a week, putting away $25 
every payday. At the end of a year he will have saved $1300. At the 
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end of 10 years he will have saved $13,000—far from enough to put 
him in the rich man class. 


No, in capitalist society you can’t get rich by what you earn as 
a worker. You get rich only by having other people work for you— 
by having the power through your ownership of means of production 
of appropriating for yourself a part of the wealth created by the 
working class. 


This was plain to Bronterre O’Brien, one of the leaders of the 
Chartist movement in England over a hundred years ago: 


The upper and middle classes have no wealth but what 
consists of subtractions wrung from industry, through institutions 
of their own making. Those of them who have sprung from the 
“lower ranks” may boast as much as they like of their habits 
of industry as workmen and ascribe their wealth to that industry, 
but all who know anything know well enough that it is not as 
workmen they acquired it, but as hirers of workmen. (Quoted 
in Theodore Rothstein, From Chartism to Labourism, p. 109). 


This is not to say that there haven’t been in our country men 
of outstanding organizing ability, initiative, imagination, energy, 
and capacity for hard work which enabled them to build up a busi- 
ness and amass a fortune. Such capitalist entrepreneurs, in their in- 
cessant drive for profits, played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the productive apparatus of the United States and of other 
capitalist countries. Karl Marx paid high tribute to them in the 
Communist Manifesto: 


The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of na- 
ture’s forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric 
telegraphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canaliza- 
tion of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground— 
what earlier century had even a presentiment that such produc- 
tive forces slumbered in the lap of social labor? 


This bourgeoisie, these early capitalists, used their shrewdness, 
energy, skill, luck—and hired labor—to great advantage. They took 
in tremendous profits for themselves. They robbed other people 
shamelessly when they could get away with it. But at the same time 
they did make lasting contributions to the welfare of society. These, 
undoubtedly, were the people Mr. Harriman had in mind when he 
asked Miss Coleman “to analyze what had created the productive 
power in this country.” One of Mr. Harriman’s ancestors was such 
a person. 
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But that type of capitalist—the one who played a constructive 
role in industry because he was himself an organizer and had creative 
ideas—is increasingly rare today. Gone are the days when the owner of 
the business was the one who ran the business himself. That still hap- 
pens, of course, but it is not typical. Most business in the United 
States today is carried on by corporations in which the owners hold 
shares and get the profits but the work of managing the enterprise 
is performed by hired executives. By and large the owners of cor- 
porations have little or nothing to do with their management and 
operation, 

Ownership, once useful, is now parasitic. The capitalists, as a 
class, are no longer needed. If they were transported to the moon, 
production need not stop even for a minute. 


If it is suggested that the existence of a class of parasites is unfair, 
the apologists for the capitalist system reply that though the owners 
of the means of production may be idle, their money is not—the 
tribute they exact from those who work is the reward for the 
“risk” they take. But what is this risk except the risk of losing the 
privilege of idleness? Must the capitalists not only have the privilege 
but also be guaranteed its enjoyment? 

And while they are risking their money, the workers are risking 
their lives. Just how great are the risks the workers take? The 
figures are astounding. During the war years, there were many more 
injuries and greater loss of life in the industrial plants of the United 
States than there were casualties on the battle fronts. 

In 1946, every 30 minutes for 24 hours around the clock, seven 
days a week, an American worker was killed on the job by accident. 
Every 17.5 seconds an American worker was injured. 

Who really takes the risks in industry? 

The productivity of labor—the amount of wealth which the 
workers produce—is constantly rising. But the benefits that flow from 
the increased productive power which Mr. Harriman cited go, in 
the main, to the owners of the means of production. That’s what 
the Council of Economic Advisers pointed out in its Report to the 
President in December 1947: 


Our enlarged productive powers permit us to supply a great 
number of cultivated wants which have grown with the years. 
At every step in our advance from the primitive to highly produc- 
tive scientific and capitalistic society, additional types of produc- 
tion have given refinements of service to our eating, style and 
beauty to our clothing, great advance in convenience, safety and 
attractiveness to our living quarters, better care of our bodies 
and our minds. 
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But these ampler and finer products, while in some degree 
reaching most groups in the population, have in large measure 
gone to the relatively few who by wealth or position could claim 
the cream of our productive operations. Large numbers of the 
people have gone on subsisting on skim milk. Even in times of 
business depression those at the very top have been able to main- 
tain their standard of living unimpaired out of their accumula- 
tions of wealth or because their sheltered incomes were continued 
even during the periods of widespread unemployment. The bottom 
quarter or third, on the other hand, have not risen to satisfactory 
standards even during periods of highly productive activity. 
(Italics added.) 


The unfairness of the situation is highlighted when you re- 
member that most of the members of the capitalist class have absolute- 
ly no moral right to the ownership of the means of production which 
enables them “to claim the cream of our productive operations,” 
while those who create the wealth are forced to subsist “on skim milk.” 
Most of the people in the big house-three car class have inherited 
their fortunes; they could (and do) go on living off the fat of the 
land without ever doing a stroke of useful work in their life. 


That’s the significance of the institution of inheritance in the 
capitalist system. When a man inherits a million dollars, it isn’t just 
a pile of money on which he draws until nothing is left. It’s not like 
that at all. 


The million dollars is most commonly in the form of stocks or 
bonds in industrial or banking corporations. Some shares may pay 
dividends of eight percent, some two percent. Let us assume that he 
has an average return of four percent. This means that by the 
simple fact of owning those shares, he has an annual income of 
$40,000. 

Of all the wealth that is produced in the country every year, 
$40,000 worth flows into his pockets. He spends the $40,000 this 
year, $40,000 next year, and next year, and the year after. After 20 
years he dies and his son inherits the fortune. The son then has $40,000 
a year to spend. And his son after him. And so on. And after gen- 
erations of spending $40,000 every year, the million dollars is still 
intact! Who says you can’t have your cake and eat it too? You can, 
indeed, if you own the means of production in capitalist society. 

Neither the man, nor his son, nor his son’s son have ever had to 
soil their hands with work. Their ownership of the means of produc- 
tion has enabled them to be parasites living off the work of others. 


Private ownership of the means of production—this, and this 
alone, is the cause of the situation of inequality and injustice described 
by Miss Coleman. For that situation there is a remedy—social owner- 
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ship of the means of production, instead of private; planned produc- 
tion for use instead of anarchic production for profit. The “FREE 
WORLD URGED AS GOAL FOR YOUTH” will be theirs only 
when they learn that lesson and act upon it. 


Miss Coleman had a point. 





OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 


Mr. Humphreys also suggested that industry's organizational 
charts be rewritten so that the worker on the production line would 
be given a priority rating over supervisors and management repre- 
sentatives, 

“After all, it’s people on the production line who really get the 
work done,’ Mr. Humphreys said. “The rest of the organization is 
just so much useless overhead, unless it can help the man at the 
machine to work more effectively. 

“Sometimes I think we draw our organization charts upside 
down when we put the high-salaried people at the top. It tends to 
make us think that it is the job of the people under us on the chart 
to support us.” 

—New York Times, July 20, 195i 


(Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., president of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. [Dupont], in a speech to the Southern Industrial Relations 
Conference at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, July 19, 1951.) 





The history of mankind shows that from the beginning of the 
world, the rich of all countries have been in a permanent state of 
conspiracy to keep down the poor of all countries, and for this plain 
reason—because the poverty of the poor man is essential to the 
riches of the rich man. No matter by what means they may disguise 
their operations, the rich are everlastingly plundering, debasing, and 
brutalising the poor. All the crimes and superstitions of human nature 
have their origin in this cannibal warfare of riches against poverty. 
The desire of one man to live on the fruits of another’s labor is the 
original sin of the world. It is this which fills the world with faction 
and hypocrisy and has made all past history to be what Gibbon so 
justly described it—‘“a record of the crimes, absurdities, and calami- 
ties of mankind.” It is the parent injustice from which all injustice 
springs. 

-—Bronterre O’Brien 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF BACKWARD AREAS 


BY PAUL A. BARAN 


There is a widespread impression in this country today—shared by many 
sincere liberals and New Dealers—that the backward areas of the world are 
faced with a crucial choice: either economic development or social revolu- 
tion. We have consistently opposed this view in the pages of MR and have 
emphasized, in season and out, that economic development and social revolu- 
tion are not alternatives; that social revolution must precede economic develop- 
ment in the backward areas; that any program (such as Point Four) which 
is based on a contrary assumption is doomed to certain failure. On the whole, 
our professional social scientists, and especially the economists among them, 
have entirely ignored this problem. More than that, they have generally failed 
to recognize that such a problem exists at all. It is therefore pleasant to be 
able to report that they are not all so blind. The American Economic Associa- 
tion, at its 1950 annual meeting, devoted one session to the topic, “Economic 
Progress: General Considerations.” Several formal papers were followed by 
a discussion, in the course of which Professor Paul A Baran, of Stanford 
University, talked briefly about the problems of economic development in 
backward areas. We reprint here (by permission of the American Economic 
Association) Professor Baran’s remarks as they are reported in the recently- 
published Papers and Proceedings of the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association.—The Editors. 


There is serious danger in the discussion of the economic and 
social problems of underdeveloped countries of paying so much at- 
tention to individual trees as to lose sight of the size and the contours 
of the forest. To be sure, the number of obstacles blocking the back- 
ward areas’ road to progress is legion, and the adequate comprehen- 
sion of all and each of them represents a challenge to the analytical 
zest and ability of economists and other social scientists. Yet, it would 
seem' to me that the only way in which we could contribute to the 
urgently needed clarification of the issues involved and arrive at 
some tangible conclusions is to cut through the maze of what could be 
safely regarded—at least in the first round of the debate—as secondary 
aspects of the problem, and to focus our attention on the “heart of 
the matter.” 

Leaving aside the gnawing uncertainty as to whether economic 
progress is an “absolute good” (the peoples living under conditions of 
squalor and starvation in the underdeveloped countries of the world 
would probably join me in assigning only low priority to this philo- 
sophical inquiry), we may state boldly and crudely that the first and 
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foremost need of underdeveloped countries is a substantial and rapid 
increase of total output. 


The only way to secure such an increase on a permanent basis is 
rational utilization of available unutilized or underutilized resources. 
This reservoir of dormant productive potentialities consists partly of 
unexploited or inadequately exploited natural resources (mineral, 
agricultural, etc). Its main component, however, is the vast multitude 
of entirely unemployed or ineffectively employed manpower. 

Both the human and the material resources going to waste in 
underdeveloped countries can be turned to useful purposes only by 
an expansion of the available technical equipment. An increase of 
agricultural output calls for more agricultural machinery, better live- 
stock, chemical fertilizers, and the like. Industrial production can be 
raised only by the development of appropriate plant and facilities. 
These two courses of action must by necessity go together. Not only 
is the modernization of agricultural production largely dependent 
upon the availability of an industry supplying agricultural implements, 
but—what is more important—only a growing industrial economy 
can provide an outlet for the rural surplus population. 

Yet the modernization of agriculture and the expansion of indus- 
try are predicated upon large-scale investment in productive facilities. 
Such investments are not forthcoming and cannot be expected under 
the social and economic conditions prevailing in many underdeveloped 
countries. The very low aggregate incomes at the disposal of the 
nations inhabiting the world’s backward areas leave little room for 
capital accumulation. Even with popular consumption at the rock- 
bottom level (or below), the “surplus” that can be mobilized for in- 
vestment is bound to remain small. Thus in the absence of foreign 
aid, economic growth in underdeveloped countries would have to 
remain slow under any circumstances. 


What aggravates the situation—frequently beyond political en- 
durance—is that even such meager surpluses as are being squeezed 
out of the population are frittered away on unproductive purposes. 
Accruing, as they do, to a relatively narrow upper-income stratum, 
these surpluses are used largely to support extravagant living on the 
part of their recipients. A landed gentry maintaining a feudal style 
of life with large outlays on housing, servants, and travel does not 
save the capital needed for the improvement and modernization of 
agricultural estates. Nor are rich merchants and businessmen in back- 
ward areas tempted to invest in long-run industrial projects. In under- 
developed countries new industrial venture must frequently, if not 
always, break virgin ground. It has no functioning economic system 
to draw upon. It has to organize with its own efforts not only the 
productive process within its own confines, but it must provide in ad- 
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dition for many, if not all, the necessary outside arrangements essential 
to its operation. It does not enjoy the benefits of so-called “external 
economies.” 


Yet investing in road building, financing construction of canals 
and power stations, organizing large housing projects, etc., transcend by 
far the financial and mental horizon of capitalists in underdeveloped 
countries. Not only are their resources too small for such ambitious 
undertakings, but their background and habits militate against 
commitments of this type. Brought up in the tradition of merchandiz- 
ing and manufacturing consumers’ goods—as is characteristic of an 
early phase of capitalist development—businessmen in underdeveloped 
countries are accustomed to rapid turnovers, large but short-term 
risks, and correspondingly high rates of profit. Sinking funds in enter- 
prises where profitability could manifest itself only in the course of 
many years is a largely unknown and unattractive departure. 


The reluctance to engage in long-run projects is by no means 
irrational as far as the interests of individual businessmen are con- 
cerned, Useful or even essential as the long-run developmental pro- 
jects may be from the standpoint of the community as a whole, their 
profitability to individual owners is by no means assured. 


The difference between social and private rationality that exists 
in any market and profit-determined economy is thus particularly 
striking in underdeveloped countries. 


This difference could be bridged only by a determined action on 
the part of the governments of the backward areas. A fiscal policy 
could be adopted that by means of capital levies and a highly progres- 
sive tax system would eliminate nonessential consumption. The sav- 
ings thus enforced could be channeled by the government into 
productive investment. Power stations, railroads, highways, irrigation 
systems, and soil improvements could be organized by the state with 
a view to creating an economic environment conducive to the growth 
of productivity. Wherever monopolistic controls block the necessary 
expansion of plant and facilities in particular industries, the gov- 
ernment could step in and make the requisite investments. Where 
developmental possibilities that are rewarding in the long run ap- 
pear unprofitable during the initial period of gestation and learn- 
ing and are therefore beyond the horizon of private businessmen, the 
government could undertake to shoulder the short-run losses. 


These are all positive departures calculated to stimulate the ex- 
pansion of output and the increase of productivity. In addition, an 
entire arsenal of “preventive” devices is at the disposal of the authori- 
ties. Inflationary pressures resulting from developmental activities 
(private and public) could be reduced, or even eliminated, if out- 
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lays on investment projects could be offset by a corresponding and 
simultaneous contraction of spending elsewhere in the economic 
system. What this would call for is a taxation policy that would effec- 
tively remove from the income stream amounts sufficient to neutralize 
the investment-caused expansion of aggregate money income, 


In the interim, and as a supplement, speculation in scarce goods 
and excessive profiteering in essential commodities could be sup- 
pressed by rigorous price controls. An equitable distribution of mass 
consumption goods in short supply could be assured by rationing. 
Diversion of resources in high demand, such as construction materials, 
possibly metals, skilled labor, etc., to luxury production or to in- 
vestment in plant and facilities designed to produce luxury goods could 
be prevented by allocation and priority schemes. Strict supervision of 
transactions involving foreign exchanges could render capital flight, 
expenditure of limited foreign funds on luxury imports, pleasure trips 
abroad, and the like impossible. 

What the combination of these measures would accomplish is a 
radical change in the structure of effective demand in the under- 
developed countries and a reallocation of productive resources to 
satisfy the need for economic development. By curtailing consumption 
of the higher-income groups the amounts of savings available for in- 
vestment purposes could be markedly increased. By the resulting elim- 
ination of production of nonessential goods and services, as well as of 
investment in plant and facilities that are to produce nonessential 
goods in the future, scarce resources could be freed for investment 
projects. The squandering of limited supplies of foreign exchange 
on capital flight or on importation of redundant foreign goods and 
services could be prevented and the foreign funds thus saved could 
be used for the acquisition of foreign-made machinery needed for 
economic development. The reluctance of private interests to engage 
in enterprises that are socially necessary but may not promise rich 
returns in the short run would be prevented from determining the 
economic life of the backward countries. 


The mere listing of the steps that would have to be undertaken to 
assure an expansion of output and income in an underdeveloped coun- 
try reveals the utter implausibility of the view that they could be 
carried out by the existing governments of most underdeveloped 
countries. The crucial fact rendering the realization of a develop- 
mental program illusory is the political and social structure of the 
governments in power. The alliance of property-owning classes con- 
trolling the destinies of most underdeveloped countries cannot be 
expected to design and to execute a set of measures running counter 
to each and all of their short-run vested interests. If to appease the 
restive public, blueprints of progressive measures, such as agrarian 
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reform, equitable tax legislation, etc., are officially announced, their 
enforcement is willfully sabotaged. The government representing a 
political compromise between landed and business interests cannot 
suppress the wasteful management of landed estates and the con- 
spicuous consumption on the part of the aristocracy, cannot suppress 
monopolistic abuses, profiteering, capital flights, and extravagant 
living on the part of the businessmen. It cannot curtail or abandon 
its lavish appropriations for a military and police establishment 
providing attractive careers for the scions of wealthy families and a 
profitable outlet for armaments produced by their parents—quite 
apart from the fact that this establishment serves as the main protec- 
tion against popular revolt. Set up to guard and to abet the existing 
property rights and privileges, such government cannot become the 
architect of a policy calculated to destroy the privileges standing in 
the way of economic progress and to place the property and the 
incomes derived therefrom at the service of society as a whole, 
These are in my opinion the main problems confronting the 
underdeveloped countries. They were solved in a violent way in some 
countries. They may be solved in a peaceful, evolutionary way in 
others. They will have to be solved in some manner everywhere. 





U.S. USING HELIUM TO PRESERVE 
CONSTITUTION AND DECLARATION 


WASHINGTON, July 2.—The Library of Congress announced 
today a 123-year-long search has ended. A way has been found to 
preserve the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. 

The library disclosed at a special news conference that the 
famed documents will be sealed in bronze and glass cases filled with 
helium. 

For some years now the documents have been slowly deteriorating. 
The Declaration has faded until it is even difficult to make out the 
bold signature of John Hancock. Three or four years ago a carpet 
bug was caught nibbling away at the Constitution. 

At present the five pages of the Constitution and the one-page 
Declaration are in glass cases, but the cases are filled only with ordi- 
nary air. By a new process developed by the National Bureau of 
Standards the air will be slowly flushed out and helium put in instead. 


—New York Herald-Tribune, July 3, 1951 
It’ll take more than helium. 
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We recently received the following letter from one of our readers: 


Dear Editors my spiritual friends: I am out of words to express 
myself for your well-meaning with greatest wisdom educating us the 
people. 

Since the end of February I have been very ill. It came about this 
way that I handed the superintendent of the plant where I work 
“Sound the Alarm” and a newspaper clipping about Adenauer and his 
policy for rearming Germany. Hereon the superintendent answered me he 
was to call the F.B.I. to come and pick me up. I tried to answer that it is 
in friendship that I hand these to you, and before I finish the blood 
forced out of my nose and right eye. It sure was serious, and I had 
a quarter of a mile to go home, Two truck drivers saw my predicament 
and offered me a ride home, but no I didn’t want to have their cars 
smeared. I got homr, it lasted 18 hours. I had it stopped by cold 
water on my head. After that bloodspat I suffered with unpleasant pain 
in the right temple, this occurring when I think to write letters or 
been in a fight with my employer. He is a war-monger, a pro-Nazi. I 
must work for him to pay my rent. He has bothered me since he moved 
into the place where I have worked for fourteen and half years and 
still work there. My old employer moved. He wanted me with him, 
but his personal help smeared me as a red so I had to quit. 


I beg your pardon for my long writing. What I want is the following: 
First, renewal of subscription to Monthly Review. 

Second, pamphlet Socialism Is the Only Answer. 

Next month I will send for more pamphlets. 

With love and honor to the editors of Monthly Review. Yours. . . . 


P.S. Surely you forgive my faults. I am 75 3/4 years old. 


From our point of view, the author of this letter has no faults. He has 
an abiding faith in socialism and the courage to stand up for it, come what 
may. We are proud of his endorsement of MR and only hope we are worthy 
of his love and honor. The capitalists are on top now and they’re making 
the most of it. But their triumphs will be short-lived and hollow as long 
as the spirit of this letter is alive in the working class. 
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